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Various ;—that the mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulg’d. 
CowPeEr. 
Vol. III. ] Philadelphia, Saturday, Afrril 4, 1807. [No. 14, 
ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

MISCELLANY. reason is in no danger of being mis- 


For The Port Folio. 


Novets and romances have 
been proscribed by many sober old- 
fashioned people, not only because 
they occupy a portion of our time 
which might be employed to more ad- 
vantage, but because they are apt to 
infuse a romantick spirit, to instil sen- 
timents too refined for mere mortals, 
in short because the novelist creates 
an imaginary world and brings us ac- 
quainted with beings of a superiour 
order, whose actions we are studying, 
when we ought to be observing the 
motives of those beings by whom we 
are surrounded, with whom we are 
obliged to mix, and from whom we are 
to derive our happiness. 

As the first of the reasons here 
given will apply to almost every spe- 
cies of amusement into which we en- 
ter I shall pass it over, merely remark- 
ing by the way, that relaxation is as 
necessary to the vigour of the mind as 
sleep is to that of the body. Upon the 
second and most substantial reason I 
shall dwell somewhat longer. When 
we have gained a tolerable knowledge 
of the world, and are somewhat ac- 
quainted with the real nature and mo- 
tives of its inhabitants, works of fiction 
may be resorted to as an amusement 
the most dignified, the most worthy of 
the attention of a rational being—our 





led: for though we may suffer Ima- 
gination to take the lead for the mo- 
ment, and to make us spectators of 
actions the most heroick and sublime, 
yet we can quit her guidance at plea- 
sure—when we lay down the book our 
brain becomes cool, the fairy scene 
vanishes; we remember it but as a 
pleasant dream, and we return to the 
contemplation of man, as he is, with a 
judgment as cool and correct as it was 
before. In short, in this case the em- 
ployment of the Imagination is but a 
refreshing slumber to the Judgment. 

But, if before we are acquainted 
with the real state of things, we make 
fiction our study—If we suppose we 
behold in the works of the poet, the 
picture of unvarnished nature; when 
we afterwards become acquainted with 
men we will be sure to behold them 
with disappointment and perhaps with 
disgust. 

I was led into these common reflec- 
tions by a conversation which I hd 


sometime ago with an amiable female . 


friend whose heart is the seat of al- 
most every virtue. Possessed of a 
lively imagination and a feeling heart, 
she relishes, in the highest degree, 
the beauties of poetry: her eyes spar- 
kle with delight at the picture of hap- 
piness, and they moisten with tears at 
the scene of distress. But Clarissa is 
but little conversant with the world, she 
sees mankind on the bright side, she 
dd 
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views Nature in her most enchanting 
dress. She supposes Happiness to be 
a rural goddess who dwells with Love 
and Friendship on the borders of 
some gurgling rock-studded stream, 
where luxuriant trees embellished with 
the variegated plumage of melodious 
birds, rustle as the gentle breezes 
blow. Happy delusion! who would 
wish to destroy thee '—No one, surely 
no one, if thou wouldst accompany us 
tothe grave. But as envious Experi- 
ence will soon or late awake us from 
our dream, better, far better that we 
be aroused, before we become too 
much enamoured of ideal perfection ; 


- whilst real life has yet some charms, 


we must at last be convinced that true 
happiness consists in having.a mind so 
constituted as to enjoy those things 
within our reach; that it depends not 
on time or place, on riches or power. 

Butler has humorously and truly 
said that the whole world did not seem 
half so wide to Alexander when he 
cried because he had no other to sub- 
due, as the tub appeared to Diogenes 
who never cried because he had no 
other tub. 

Clarissa’s idea of happiness will be 
found in the following song which she 
holds in high estimation. It is a 
pleasing, poetical, sunshine picture of 
the life of acottager. I have endea- 
voured to sketch the reverse—lI have 
not dipt my pencil in the glowing 
tints of imagination, but have endea- 
voured to trace the rough outlines of 
nature. If my picture should dissi- 
pate one romantick idea I shall not 
consider my time as mispent. 

THE CONTENTED COTTAGER. 
By the side of a mountain o’ershadowed with 

trees, 

With thick clusters of vine intermin- 

gled and wove, 
I behold my thatched cottage, dear mansion 
of ease, 


The seat of Contentment, of Friendship, 
and Love. 


Each morn, when I open the latch of my 
door, 
My heart glows with rapture to hear the 
birds sing, 
And at night, when the dance in the village 
is O’er 
On my pillow I strew the fresh roses of 
spring. 


‘ 
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When I hide in the forest from noon’s scorch- 
ing beam, 
And the torrent’s deep murmur’s reecho- 
ing sound ; 
When the herds quit the pastures to quaff 
the clear stream, 
And the flocks in the vale le extended 
around, 


I muse—but my thoughts are contented and 
free, 
I regret not the splendourof riches and 
pride, 
The delights of retirement are dearer te 
me 
Than the proudest appendage to greatness 
allied ! 


I sing—but my song is the carol of joy, 
My cheeks glow with health like the wild 
rose in bloom ; 
I dance—but forget not, though blithesome 
and gay, 
I measure the footsteps that lead to the 
tomb. 


Contented to live, though not fearful to die, 
With a heart free from anguish I’ pass 
through life’s scene, 
On the wings of delight every moment shall 
fly, 
And the end of my days be resigned and se- 
rene. 


RURAL CHARMS, 
OR THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


«‘ Draw but a ‘ farmer’s life,’ of ‘low degree’ 
«« And all the bubble ’s broken, let us see.’’ 


By the side of a hillock, with brambles o’er- 
spread, 
With thistles and pokeberries mingled and 
wove, 
I behold my log cabin, my sweet little shed, 
With a modest mud chimney seen peep- 
ing above. 
The winds of the north, as they whistle 
around, 
Demand an admittance—nor ask they in 
vain, 
No house is more open,—no roof can be 
found 
More kindly disposed for admitting—the 
rain. 


nash when I lift up the prop from my 
oor, 
I feel myself thankful to find that ’m dry, 
And at night, when my blanket I spread, on 
the fioor, 
I gaze through the chinks in my roof at 
the sky. 


When I hide in the pig-pen- from strangers 
who pass, 
Ifthey stop at my doorto inquire forthe road; 
When I look in a puddle, for want of a glass, 
(For glasses were never by Nature be- 
stowed, ) 
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I muse on ray lot—and exclaim with delight, 
How retired I live—how unknown to the 
great, 
Not a mortal comes near me from morning 
to night, 
Neither love can distract, nor ambition 
elate. 


{ sing when I work, and I dance when I’m 
cold, 
My heart and my purse are both open 
and light ; 
My fate and my fortune are easily told, 
They neither can envy nor pity excite. 


When Death shall command me to move 
from the stage, 
I Il tell I "ll leave it—nor wish to return. 
Noheirs shall rejoice—no attornies engage, 
No eye shall be moistened, no mortal 
shall mourn. O. P. Q. 


—— 
ceetiaieenmaceecilll 


OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE, 
Or the Golden Era of the Roman Literature. 


As the empire had extended itself to 
the remotest regions, Rome became of 
course the centre, not only of the government 
of the world, but, in a manner, of all the 
learning, arts and sciences contained in it. 
The largest city of the world, comprehen- 
ding about four millions of people, under the 
government ofa prince that patronized learn- 
ing, must have produced wonders in litera- 
ture. 

Titus Livy, the historian, shone at this pe- 
riod ; a vast genius, and equal to the mag- 
nificence of the Roman empire. Of all wri- 
ters in this department, he is endowed with 
the greatest command of language, and the 
warmest, and most correct fancy. Hence 
his narration is ever entertaining, and pre- 
sents a lively picture. His superstition is 
not only excuseable, but even commendable ; 
as it proceeds from a love of religion, and 
throws more of interest into his manner. 

His speeches are even more eloquent than 
Cicero’s, being animated with a grandeur 
and pathos, that wonderfully touch the heart, 
and elevate the imagination. He is at all 
times supremely elegant; yet without atlec- 
tation or labour. He is correct, yet simple; 
often concise, yet never obscure; full, yet 
never redundant; in fine, from the native 
strength of his own genius, he seems, like 
Homer, to pour out his sentences, by a kind 
of inspiration, without art, in a full, varied, 
and easy melody. 

On the other hand, Curtius and Sallust, 
his contemporaries, are mannerists in history. 

With less imagination, and real dignity, 
their style is more artfully pompous and de- 
scriptive. Sallust is elegant and laconick. 
His conciseness, hewever, produces per- 
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spicuity and strength ; he abounds in reflee. 
tions, and particularly excels in drawing 
characters. His manner has been often co- 
pied by succeeding writers, but most of all 
by Tacitus. Montesquieu, of the moderns, 
has imitated his laconicism to a degree that 
is excessive, and creates obscurity in wri- 
tings that are otherwise invaluable. 


Of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 


To mention Virgil and Horace, is to mens 
tion every thing great and excellent in poe- 
try. Under them, the Epick and Lyrick 
Muse soared to Heaven in bojd and high 
strains of genuine poetry; and seem to 
emulate the loftiest flights of their Grecian 
predecessors. Though the Romap language, 
in harmony, ease, and dignity, falls far-be- 
low the Greek ; yet, in the hands of such 
accomplished bards it acquired a new and 
majestick energy. 

Horace excels all other poets in the va 
riety of his compositions, and the ease of 
his manner. He is the most charming of 
elegant writers. He even trifles with grace; 
and, whether gay or serious, he is always 
engaging, almost always moral. His sub- 
jects concern mankind-in general, and find 
their interest in every breast. 

His moralities are frequent and various, 
especially in his odes; in which he imitates 
the concise and rapid manner of Pindar. 
His Satires abound in wit, and exhibit a na- 
tural and laughable picture of the follies and 
vices of the times. His Epistles, more par- 
ticularly, display his own heart and life ; in 
which there is every thing to engage our 
love and esteem. 

His good sense, candour and honesty are 
eminent on all occasions. His love of virtue 
and moderate pleasure, seem to have flowed 
in one channel, untainted with ill nature, 
envy, or extravagance of any kind. His phi- 
losophy, indeed, seems sometimes in favour 
of Epicurus, but it is oftener of that kind 
called eclectick ; that is, it picks and culls 
out of every philosophy what it thinks best. 
His temper, ever social and cheerful, was 
too liberal and free to be a bigot to any par- 
ticular sect. Hence the constant serenity of 
his style; unclouded with that grave and 
serious mood so observable in Virgil; and 
which qualified the latter for the sublime and 
tender, in which the former is his inferiour. 


It is remarkable that he never attempted 
Elegy, notwithstanding he imitates the 
Grecian lyrists in every other department. 
It is likely his disqualification arose from 
the above-mentioned cause; and it is the 
less to be regretted, as it gave his tempef 
and genius that easy and disengaged manner 
that fitted him for a greater variety of sube 
jects ; such as the lighter and higher Ode, 
the familiar Epistle, the humorous Satire, 
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are conspicuous ; a smiljng kind of wit pre- 
dominates, the most familiar and natural 
imagery are introduced ; and a style so hap- 
py and expressive is tig 1 that the Cu- 
riosa Felicitas of Horace, has become, as it 
were proverbial, and describes whatever is 
must elegant and graceful in composition. 

The style of Ovid, who lived at this time, 
x3 inno degree comparable to those just now 
mentioned. It is tarnished by a mixed kind 
of wit that meets the reader almost every 
where, seldom or never rises to the true 
sublime; and can only, at best, be called 
smooth or beautiful. Often, however, he 
tells a story extremely well; is chiefly 
valuable for his vast reading; and for 
connecting together, with wonderful art, 
and in one chain, all the Grecian and | 
barbarian fables; which renders his chief | 
work, the Metamorphoses, singular in its 
Kind, and both valuable and entertaining to 
after ages. 

In this work his account of the Deluge, 

story 
Ceyx, Biblis, and the contest between 
Ajax and Ulysses, are, among the best of 
his pieces, and the least debased of any 
with the above mixture of affected wit: to 
which we may add his entertaining account 
of Pythagoras and his doctrines. 
' His Love-elegies, but more particularly 
his books De Arte Amandi, and De Reme- 
dio Amoris, exhibit Ovid as a man of wit 
and imagination rather than of tenderness 
and feeling. As for his Art of Love, it 
teaches more the art of seduction and co- 
quetry, than that of true and sincere love. 
Indeed the very idea of reducing love to an 
art is absurd; real love disdains art, and 
has nothing to do with it; still less, per- 
haps, than any of the passions. It is proba- 
_ble that Ovid’s-soul was not tuned to this 
delicate passion ; he wanted sensibility for 
it. His mistresses are all fictitious ones; 
and it is likely that even his Julia, the em- 
perour’s daughter, had but too much of her 
father’s vanity, and was one of those unfeel- 
ing coquets that are more pleased with the 
flattering attentions and affected airs of a 
beau and a coxcomb, than the sighs of a 
real lover. 

However the matter be, as to Julia, and 
whatever offence he may have otherwise gi- 
ven in hig management of these poems, cer- 
- tain it is that his consequent. banishment by 
Augustus, to so remote and inhospitable a 
climate as that of Pontus and the Euxine sea, 
inspires us with pity for his sufferings, and 
we cannot but think the punishment too se- 
vere for the crime, perhaps even worse than 
death itself. 

For what can be deemed a more cruel and 
unnatural transition, than the being removed, 
all at once, with disgrace, from one’s dear 
friends and acquaintance, from the court of 
Augustus, where he was honoured and re- 
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spected, both by fhe emperour and thie 
whole tribe of wits: that. adorned it; torn 
from his dear wife and only daughter, with- 
out a friend to accompany him; perhaps 
without money, without books; hurried, I 
say, all at once, from Rome, the capital of 
a vast empire, the centre of learning and 
politeness, and of all the pleasures, wealth 
and luxuries of the then known world; to a 
desert and barbarous land, the people and 
language of which he was an entire stranger 
to; to linger out the remainder of his days 
in disgrace, silence and obscurity, cut off 
from all his former pleasures! what must 
have been his feelings? Accordingly, we 
find him bemoaning his fate in those ten 


| books of Epistles, six of which are com- 


posed of Elegies, the cthers go under 
the name of Tristia; and here his distress 
and. despair are painted in very natural and 
touching colours. 

We must observe, too, in Ovid’s praise, 


jthat his Heroick Ep’stles, though inferiour 
of Phaeton, Pyramus and Thisbe,|to Propertius and Tibullus, in expressing 


the softer feelings of love, are however, 
written with a good deal of nature, and ex- 
hibit the heart and personages they describe, 
with considerable justness, 





Mr. O.pscHoot, 


Should you think the following tale worthy of a 
place in The Port Folio, it is at your disposal. 


ATHLONE CASTLE, 
A LEGENDARY TALE. 


High on a rock, where not a shrub 
Adorned the frowning stone, 

In Gothick grandeur rose sublime 
The towers of proud Athlone ! 


Amid a wild and rugged waste, 
The gloomy mansion stood ; 
Before it spread the barren plain, 

Behind it roared the flood, 


And still when rosy morning dawned 
Across the eastern ground, 

And when the dark grey evening threw 
Her deepening shades around, 


Sad Margaret to the turret hied, 
That overlook’d the wild, 
There watched and wept,—and nevér 
hope 
The anxious hours beguiled: 


For many, many a tedious week, 
And many a month had flown, 

Since her lov’d Lord, at Honour’s call, 
Had quitted proud Athlone! 


The chill blast howled, the bittern scream- 
ed! 
The livid light’ning flashed! 
The thunder roared, and down the rock, 
The torrent hoarser dashed ! 





Sad Margaret left her sleepless bed, 
With trembling terrour wild, 

She hastened to the turret drear, 
And clasped her sleepless child! 


The savage blast had rudely torn 
The casement from the wall; 

And at her feet, with pond’rous crash, 
She saw the ruin fall! 


To the defenceless breach she went, 
Nor moon, nor stars appeared, 

And through the wind and torrent’s roar, 
The thunder loud was heard. 


Yet Margaret looked across the plain, 
To see her Lord appear! 

And tried amid the whistling winds, 
His well known voice to hear. 


But thick the damp fog spread around, 
And nought was to be seen, 

Save when the lightning’s lurid flash 
Ilium’d the savage scene. 


Sudden the misty fog was gone, 
The atmosphere was clear’d! 
And by the radiance of the moon, 

The distant hills appear’d. 


Extending numerous o’er the plain, 
She saw two martial bands; 

Their crimson banners wav’d in air, 
Steel glittered in their hands. 


She heard the deaf’ning din of arms, 
She heard the victor’s shout; 

She heard the shrieks of deep distress, 
From the defeated rout! 


The fog again o’erspread the plain, 
The hostile bands were gone, 

And on the turret’s mouldering walls 
Blue trailing wildfire shone! 


And now a hollow voice was heard 
Of deep sepulchral tone, 

Loud it exclaimed, denouncing wo, 
* Deep wo to proud Athlone.” 


And though the mist still spread around 
Its damp unwholesome sway, 

She plainly saw, athwart the gloom, 
A funeral’s black array. 


Dimly the hallowed tapers gleamed, 
The bell the funeral toll’d, 

‘¢ The spirit of the waters shrieked,*” 
Sad Margaret’s blood ran cold. 


** Alas! my love, where art thou gone? 
What mystery shrouds thy fate? 

Ah, me! the funeral hither comes, 
It stops before the gate.” 


She gaz’d, she shriek’d, for as she gaz’d, 
She saw upon the bier, 

All covered o’er with ghastly wounds, 
Her husband’s corpse appear ! 
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Atonce, the phantoms vanished all, 
The howling tempest ceased, 

And Margaret prest with wilder love, 
Her infant to ber breast. 


The infant screamed, but Margaret drowr- 
ed 
Its voice with deeper tone ; 
«* Ah never more my love shall come,” 
She cried, ‘* to proud Athlone. 


‘‘ Nor ever more my little babe, 
Shalt thou thy father see, 

What wilt thou do, thou helpless child, 
Deprived of him and me ? 


‘‘ I feel, I feel my heartstrings burst; 
Sad Margaret shivering cried: 

She sunk upon the clay-cold ground, 
Kissed her sweet babe—and died. ~ 


SENECA. 

There are generally reckoned three 
ages in Latin letters: that of Ennius, 
Accius, Pacuvius, and Cato the cen- 
sor, when the language was yet rude, 
as the manners of the people were 
gross; that of the Gracchi, who were 
the first that tempered the Roman 
rusticity by the politeness of Greek 
learning; and finally, that of Cicero, 
in which are comprised Crassus, An- 
tony, Cesar, and Hortensius, but the 
great orator, gives a name and celebri- 
ty to the epoch. 

L. Annzus Seneca was a Spaniard, 
educated at Rome, where his father 
became one of the equestrian order. 
He was a lawyer of considerable elo- 
quence, but, from a fear of the jealou- 
sy of the emperour Caligula, relin- 
quished his profession; and, after he 
hadbeen chosen questor, was banished 
to Corsica, ona charge of too great 
intimacy with Julia Livilla the daugh- 
ter of Germanicus and Agrippina. 

After the death of the former, and 
the marriage of the latter with the 
emperour Claudius,’ Seneca was re- 
called, and appointed preceptor to her 
son Nero. 

In such a reign, it is not likely that 
the precepts of a philosopher could 
be tolerated. An idle pretence of his 
having engaged in a conspiracy ena- 
bled his pupil, then become emperour, 
.to €ommand him to destroy himself; 
and the calmness with which he re- 
ceived the mandate, and the consola- 
tion with which he encowraged his 
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friends during the lingering process 
of his death, first unsuccessfully at- 
tempted by the opening of his veins, 
then by a draught of poison, and at 
last effected by the suffocation of a 
stove, have rendered him an object of 
pity and respect. He died before he 
had completed the fifty-third year of 
his age. His writings are on moral 
topicks; ‘and he is justly admired for 
his refined sentiments and virtuous 
precepts. 

It is said by a panegyrist, “ that no 
man ever produced greater or juster 
maxims. His conciseness imprints 
them on the memory, and their num- 
ber is not superiour to their value. In 
the character of a true moralist, he 
surpasses all the heathens.” His first 
work is on Anger, addressed to Nova- 
tus; he argues strenuously against it, 
in opposition to the Peripateticks, and 
urges therestraining of it. His second 
treatise is on Consolation, addressed 
to his mother Helvia, in his banish- 
ment, suggesting every possible ar- 
gument in its favour. A treatise on 
Providence, in which he vindicates its 
existence and the existence of evil, is 
conducted with great force of argu- 
ment. The tracton Tranquillity of 
Mind, though confused in the arrange- 
ment, contains a variety of just obser- 
vations. The discourse on the con- 
stancy of a Wise Man is his best. 
That on Clemency addressed to the 
emperour, is worthy a perusal; and 
those on the Shortness of human Ex- 
istence and on a Happy Life, are truly 
admirable. He had originally been 
a disciple of the stoick philosophy ; 
but a fear of personal safety, which 
was endangered by the threats of Ti- 
berius against all those who abstained 
from the use of meat, induced him to 
relax in his severity. As long as adu- 
lation could serve his purpose, Seneca 
practised it without bounds; but found, 
as flatterers have often done, that ty- 
rants are not only cruel but caprici- 
ous. 

Nothing perhaps is more dangerous 
in a writer than genius without géhu- 
ine taste. 

The rays of light which he casually 
emits strike every beholder. The 





mists which obscure him are retnark- 
ed but by a few. As Seneca was en- 
dowed by nature with more spirit than 
genuine talents, he was more inter- 
ested in decrying ancient eloquence 
than in endeavouring to excel it. He 
did not cease, says Quintilian, to de- 
claim against those great models; be- 
cause he perceived that his own man- 
ner of writing was different from 
theirs, and that his glittering senten- 
tious style, possessing the charm of 
novelty, had a prodigious vogue with 
the Romans while his favour at court 
and his fortune continued to increase. 
To be in the fashion it was necessary 
to write like Seneca. 

His letters to Lucilius on moral and 
philosophical subjects have nothing of 
epistolary ease, but are replete with 
rhetorical,and sometimes with puerile 


declamation. 


The turn of his thoughts is fre- 
quently forced, obscure, tortured, and 
affected. All these vicious qualities 
are to be found in his pages; but still 
the thoughts are ingenious, and the 
moral, like that of the stoicks, is noble 
and ‘elevated. It teaches a contempt 
both of life and death, tends to exalt 
humanbeings above transitory objects, 
and to place virtue above all things. 

But still the warmth of Seneca is 
that of the head, rather than of the 
heart. He is the rhetorician of the 
portico; Cicero the orator of morali- 
ty. Their object is the same, and 
their principles are coincident; but, 
such is the disparity in their manner, 
that the academician has more real 
effect than the stoick. The sage of 
Cicero is a man, that of Seneca a chi- 
mera. 

In his philosophical notions there is 
neither connexion, clearness, nor pre- 
cision. He is a stoick who acknow- 
ledges no other good than virtue; he 
is a materialist who declares that good 
tobe abody. The passions alter the 
features of the countenance, and there- 
fore the passions are corporeal. The 
virtues act by contact with the body ; 
courage impels, moderation restrains: 
therefore the virtues are mechanism, 
and mechanism is body. ‘The good of 
the body is corporeal, the good of man 
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is the good of the body; therefore 
good is corporeal. Such is the incon- 
sequential reasoning of Seneca. 

It is strange that a man who had 
access to the writings of Plato, Aris- 
totle and Cicero, who might have 
learned even from Pythagoras, that the 
soul in us is like harmony in instru- 
ments, the result of sounds, of measure 
and motion, should have profited so 
little by lights which had been so ge- 
nerally diffused. 

The most accredited philosophers 
had believed that spirit and matter, the 
soul and body, were two substances 
necessarily heterogeneous. Four 
hundred years had elapsed since Aris- 
totle had distinguished the substances 
and the modes, the subjects and the 
attributes of being; and the ignorance 
of Seneca on this subject cannot there- 
fore be excused like his ignorance in 
physicks, which has its apology in the 
smail progress that science had made 
at that period. 

Seneca has, however, a species of 
energetick diction oécasionally, of 
which the following passage is an ex- 
ample: 

“ The death of Callisthenes is an 
eternal stain upon Alexander, which 
neither his courage nor his military 
exploits will ever efface. When they 
say that he has destroyed thousands of 
Persians; we will answer, and Callis- 
thenes: when they say that he has de- 
stroyed Darius, the sovereign of a 
powerful empire ; we will answer, but 
he has killed Callisthenes: when they 
say that he has subjected every thing 
even to the ocean, that he has covered 
the ocean itself with new vessels, that 
he has extended his empire from an 
obscure corner of Thrace to the limits 
of the east; we will all answer, but he 
has killed Callisthenes: when he shall 
even have eclipsed the glory of all the 
kings and all the heroes his predeces- 
sors; he has done nothing so great as 
the crime of killing Callisthenes.” 

The repetition is oratorical, and 
gives considerable effect to the sen- 
tences. 

But Alexander did not kill Darius; 
and the murder of the philosopher was 
not a crime of .a deeper dye. than that 
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of the noble Clitus, of the innocent 
and aged Parmenio. To his panegy-. 
rists it may be truly urged, that he is 
less moral than Cicero or Plutarch; 
thatinstead ofan abundance ofthoughts, 
he has only an abundance of phrases 
turned into apothegms, to repeat the 
same idea; that his style is deformed 
by forced turns and flashes of wit, 
which may sometimes dazzle for an 
instant, but the futility of which strikes. 
every attentive spectator. 

‘He says, well and happily, that the 
funerals of children are always prema- 
ture when mothers assist at them. 
He says to Nero, to whom his treatise 
on Clemency is addressed, the most 
galling servitude of grandeur is not to 
be able to descend from it, but this ne-. 
cessity is common to you with. the 
gods. Heaven is their prison. He 

says that the gods do not suffer pros- 
perity to fall upom any but abject and 
vulgar souls. Seneca, who was very 
rich, and for a long time powerful 
and honoured, might have been asked 
if he thought himself abject before 
the gods? 

His morals are sometimes imper-. 
fect; as when he says, “ I do not 
propose to equal the most virtuous, 
but to surpass the wicked.” 

The ideas of ancient philosophy 
on the divinity were often absurd. The 
best of all are not exempt from errour, 
and on this subject natural instinct 
has sometimes surpassed them. 

Quintilian, while he renders jus- 
tice to the spirit, the talents and the 
knowledge of Seneca, says, that his 
style is throughout corrupt and his 
example dangerous. He certainly 
contributed more than any writer to in- 
jure the publick taste; for he had se- 
duced the youth by the attractions of 
a tinselled style, of which they did 
not perceive the defects. He seems, 
indeed, to have erred by mistaking 
conciseness for precision. The for- 
mer consists in confining the thoughts 
within the smallest possible space; 
and by that meansbecomes inaccurate, 
obscure and equivocal: the latter con- 
sists, in an exact proportion between 
the idea and the expression ; it adds 
to the force of language, but does not 
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at all detract from its clearness or its 


beauty. 
es 

Sir William Jones more than once men- 
tions a person by the name of Emin. His 
history is thus briefly told by Lord Teign- 
mouth, and we quote it the more cheerfully 
because there is an allusion in it to Epmunp 
Buxke when that great orator was in a state 
of obscurity and poverty. 

Born at Hamadan in Persia, of Ar- 
menian parents, and exposed during 
his infancy to uncommon disasters, 
while a mere youth he followed his 
father and fortunes to Calcutta. He 
had there an opportunity of observ- 
ing the superiority of the Europeans in 
arms, arts, and sciences over the Asi- 
aticks: and the impression which he 
received from it inspired an invinci- 
ble desire in Emin to acquire the 
knowledge which they possessed. For 
this purpose, he determined, at all 
hazards, to visit England; and, after 
a long opposition from his father, hav- 
ing obtained his reluctant assent, he 
adopted the only means left for the 
accomplishment of his purpose by 
working his passage, as a common 
sailor, in one of the ships belonging to 
the East-India Company. After his 
arrival in England he lost no time in 
beginning to acquire the instruction 
he so anxiously desired; but his pro- 
gress was retarded by the narrowness 
of his circumstances, and he was com- 
pelled to submit to menial occupa- 
tions and laborious employments to 
. procure a subsistence. Fortune fa- 
voured his perseverance, and in the 
moment of despair he was acciden- 
tally introduced to the notice of the 
duke of Northumberland, and after- 
wards to that of many gentlemen of 
rank and fortune by whose assistance 
his views were promoted. 

Previous to his introduction to the 
Duke, Emin had become acquainted 
with Epmunp Burke, whom he acci- 
dentally met in the Park. After some 
conversation, Mr. Burke invited Emin 
to his apartments up two fair of stairs 
at the sign of Pofie’s head at a booksel- 
fer’s, nearthe Temple. Emin, igno- 
rant of the name of the gentleman 
who had treated him with so much 
courtesy, begged to be fayoured with 
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it, and Mr. Burke politely answered, 
“ Sir, my name is Edmund Burke, at 
your service. I am arun away son 
Jrom a futher, as youare.”’ He then 
presented half a guinea to Emin, say- 
ing, “ upon my honour, this is adi J 
have at present, please to accept it.” 

Mr. Burke the next day visited 
Emin, and assisted him with his ad- 
vice as to the books which he should 
read. He introduced him to his re- 
lation, Mr. William Burke; and for 
thirty years, Emin acknowledged that 
he was treated with unceasing kindness 
by both. 

Atthe period of the commencement 
of his acquaintance with Mr. Burke 
Emin had little left for his mainte- 
nance ; and the prospect of accomplish- 
ing the purpose of his voyage to Eng- 
land became daily more gloomy. Had 
not Mr. Burke consoled him now 
and then (to use Emin’s own words) 
“he might have been lost forever 
through despair; but his friend a- 
ways advised him to pfrut his trust in 
God.” During this season of adver- 
sity, Mr. Burke never missed a day 
without visiting Emin. Mr. Burke 
was writing books at that time and 
Emin was his amanuensis. The first 
was an Imitation of the late lord Boling- 
broke’s letter and the second, the 
Treatise of the Sublime and Beautiful. 

Emin’s great object was to obtain a 
knowledge of military tacticks, in the 
hopes of employing it successfully, in 
rescuing the liberty and religion of the 
country of his ancestors from the despo- 
tism of the Turksand Persians. After 
serving with the Prussian and English 
armies in Germany, he procured the 
means of transporting himself into the 
mountains of Armenia, in the view of 
offering his services to Heraclius, the 
reigning Prince of Georgia, and of 
rousing the religious and martial zeal 
of his countrymen. He had there the 
mortification to find his resources in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the en- 
terprize, and he was compelled to re- 
turn disappointed to England. After 
some time spent in solicitation, he 
was enabled, by the assistance of his 
patrons, to proceed, with recomme®- 
dations to Russia, and thence, *’ © 
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yarious fatigues and impediments, 
which his fortitude and pfrerseverance 
surmounted, he reached Tefflis, the 
capital of Georgia. After eight yeais 
of wandering, frerils and distresses 
through the mountains of that country 
and ‘of Armenia, he was obliged to 
abandon his visionary project, and re- 
turned to his father in Calcutta. Svid/ 
anxious for the accomplishment of his 
flans and no ways intimidated by the 
experience of past dangersand difficul- 
ties, he made a third attempt for the. 
execution of them, and proceeded to 
Persia. This proved equally unsuc- 
cessful, and he again returned to Cal- 
cutta. In Emin we see the same man 
who was a sailor, a porter, a menial 
servant, and subsisting by charity, the 
companion ef nobles and patronized 
by princes and monarchs, ever pre- 
serving, in his deepest distress, a 
sense of honour, a spirit of integrity, 
a reliance upon Providence and a firm 
adherence to the principles of Christi- 
anity in which he had been educated. 
During his residence in Calcutta, he 
published an account of his event- 
ful life, which Sir William Jones con- 
descended to revise; so far only as to 
correct orthographical errours, but 
without any amendment of the style. 





VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
in the light air waves the willow; 
Brest thisg of moving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have 1 to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
. Welcome alli! BUT DO NOT STAY. 
What have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 
* 





Weknow that parties must ever ex- 
istinafreecountry. Weknowtoo, that 
the emulations of such parties, their 
contradictions, their reciprocal neces- 
sities, their hopes, and their fears, 
must send them all in their turns to 
him who holds the balance of the 
state. The parties are the gamesters: 
but government keeps the table, and 
1s Sure to be the winner in the end. 
When this game is played, I really 


think it is -more to be feared, that the 
people will be exhausted, than that 
government will not be ‘supplied, 
Whereas, whatever is got by acts of 
absolute power ill obeyed, because 
odious, or by contracts ill kept, be- 
cause constrained; will be narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious.—+ 
“ Ease would retract vows made in fain, 
as violent and void.” — Burke, 


SONG. 


Come, Royal George, and all thy court, 

Come, see our pastime, see our sport; 

Merry souls, and merry faces ; 

Not the Muses, or the Graces, ~ 

Can, with all their power to charm, 

Boast feelings truer, hearts more warm 
Than ours, great George, for thee. 


Let them sublimer honours claim ; 
Unpolish’d mirth’s our only aim; 
Contented if our Sov’reign smile, 
We care not, then, if they rage; 
Truth needs no ornament a. ; 
No bosoms more with love o’erflow 
Than ours, great George, for thee. 


We to thy honour’d consort too, 

All, all are loyal, all are true; 

To all thine house, in love we join, 

For all to us, is dear, that’s thine— 

Were not our fate with thine involv’d, 

Still were no hearts yet more resolv’d, 
Than ours, great Georce, for thee. 


A peace too eagerly sought, is not 
always the sooner obtained. The dis- 
covery of vehement wishes generally 
Frustrates, their attainment; and your 
adversary has gained a great advan- 
tare over you when he finds you im- 
patient to conclude atreaty. There 
is in reserve, not only something of 
dignity, but a great deal of prudence 
too. A sort of courage belongs to 
negotiation as well as to operations of 
the field. A negotiator must often 
seem willing to hazard the whole issue 
of his treaty, if he wishes to secure 
any one material point. 


No man knows, when he cuts 
off the incitements to a virtuous am- 
bition, and the just rewards of pub- 
lick service, what infinite mischief he 
may do his country, through all gene- 
rations.. Such saving to the publick 





}may prove the worst mode of robbing 
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it. The crown, which has in its 


hands the trust of the daily pay for’ 


national service, ought to have in its 
hands also the means for the repose of 
publick labour, and the fixed settle- 
ment of acknowledged merit. There 
is a time, when the weather-beaten 
vessels of the state ought to come in- 
to harbour. They must at length 
have a retreat from the malice of ri- 
vals, from the perfidy of political 
friends, and the inconstancy of the 
people. Many of the persons, who 
in all times have filled the great ofh- 
ces of state, have been younger bro- 
thers, who had originally little, if any 
fortune. These offices do not furnish 
the means of amassing wealth. There 
ought to be some power in the crown 
of granting pensions out of the reach 
of icsowncaprices. An intail of de- 
pendence is a bad reward of merit. 

I would, therefore, leave to the 
crown the possibility of conferring 
some favours, which, whilst they are 
received as a reward, do not operate 
as corruption. When men receive 
obligations from the crown through 
the pious hands of fathers, or of con- 
nexions as venerable as the paternal, 
the dependencies which arise thence 
are the obligations of gratitude and 
not the fetters of servility. Such ties 
originate in virtue, and they promote 
it. They continue men in those ha- 
bitudes of friendship, those political 
connexions, and those politiéal princi- 
ples in which they began life. They 
are antidotes against a corrupt levity 
instead of causes of it. What an un- 
seemly spectacle weuld it afford, what 
a disgrace would it be to the comhmon- 
wealth that suffered such things, to 
see the hopeful son of a meritorious 
minister begging his bread at the door 
of that treasury, whence his father 
dispensed the economy of an empire, 
and promoted the happiness and glory 
of his country? Why should he be 
obliged to prostrate his honour, and 
to submit his principles at the levee 
of some proud favourite, shouldered 
and thrust aside by every impudent 
pretender, on the very spot where a 
few days before he saw himself ador- 
ed’?—obliged to cringe to the authour 
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of the calamities of his house, and to 
kiss the hands that are red with his 
father’s blood? No, sir, these things 
are unfit—They areintolerable. Burke. 


LESBIA ON HER SPARROW. 


BY WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT. 


Tell me not of joy! there’s none, 
Now my little sparrow’s gone: 
He, just as you, 
Would sigh and woo, 
He would chirp and flatter me ; 
He would hang the wing awhile. 
Till at length he saw me smile, 
Lord! how sullen he would be! 


He would catch a crumb, and then 
Sporting let it go again; 
He from my lip 
Would moisture sip, 
He would from my trencher feed ; 
Then would hop, and then would run, 
Andcry Phillip when he’d done ; 
Oh! whose heart can choose but bleed? 


Oh! how eager would he fight, 
And ne’er hurt though he did bite. 
No morn did pass, 
But on my glass 
He would sit, and mark, and do 
What I did; now ruffle all 
His feathers o’er, now let them fall, 
And then straightway sleek them too. 


Whence will Cupid get his darts 
Feather’d now, to pierce our hearts? 
A wound he may, 
Not love, convey, 
Now this faithful bird is gone. 
Oh! jet mournful turtles join 
With loving redbreasts, and combine 
To sing dirges o’er his stone. a 

The service of the publick is a 
thing which cannot be put to auction, 
and struck down to those who will 
agree to execute it the cheapest. 
When the proportion between re- 
ward and service is our object, we 
must always consider of what nature 
the service is, and what sort of men 
they are that must perform it. What 
is just payment for one kind of labour 
and full encouragement for one kind 
of talents, is fraud and discourage- 
ment to others. 

I will even go so far as toaflirm, , 
that if men were willing to serve in 
such situations without salary, they 
ought not to be permitted to do it. 
Ordinary service must be secured by 








Ma 


the motives to ordinary integrity. I 
do not hesitate to say, that, that state 
which lays its foundation in rare and 
heroick virtues, will be sure to have 
its superstructure in the basest pro- 
fligacy and corruption.—Surke. 
SONNET % 

To a friend who thinks sensibiliry a misfortune, 

Ah, thankless! canst thou envy him who 
gains 
The Stoick’s cold and indurate repose ? 


Thou! with thy lively sense of bliss and 
woes ! 


From a false balance of life’s joys ond 
pains 
Thou deem’st him happy. Plac’d ’mid fair 
domains, 
Where full the river down the valley 
flows, 
As wisely might’st thou wish thy home 
had rose 
On the parch’d surface of unwater’d 
plains, 


For. that, when long the heavy rain descends, 

Bursts over guardian banks their whelm- 

ing tide! 

Seldom the wild and wasteful flood ex- 

tends, 
But, spreading plenty, verdure, beauty wide, 

The cool translucent stream perpetual 

bends, 

And laughs the vale as the bright waters 

glide. 

We meet with some travellers, 
who, without being connoisseurs, are 
of opinion that old ruined houses de- 
rive little value from having been an- 
ciently famous, and who prefer a good 
modern inn toall the antiquities sacred 
or profane, that they may meet with 
in their grand tour. Without pre- 
suming to blame any set of men for 
their particular taste, I may venture 
to say, that a traveller who loves al- 
ways to see a well peopled and well 

cultivated country, who insists on 
good eating every day anda neat com- 
fortable bed ev ery night, would judge 
very wisely in never travelling out of 
England.—He ought not certainly to 
travel between Rome and ashe, 
for on this road, the traveller’s chief 
entertainment must arise from the 
ideas formed in the mind, at sight of 
places celebrated by favourite authours. 
Strangers, therefore, whose senses 
are far more powerful than their fancy, 
when theyare so ill-advised asta come 


+ 
we 
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so far from home, generally make 
this journey in very ill-humour, fret- 
ting at Italian beds, fuming against 
Italian cooks, and execrating every 
poor Italian flea that they put up with 
on the road. But he who can meet 
with indifferent fare cheerfully, whose 
serenity of temper remains unshaken 
by the assaults of a flea, and who can 
draw amusement from the stories of 
memory and imagination, will find 
the powers of both wonderfully ex- 
cited during this journey. Sacred 
history unites with profane, truth con- 
spires with fable, to afford him enter- 
tainment, and render every object in- 
teresting —Dr. Moore. : 
SONNET—BY ANNA SEWARD. 
In this chill morning of a wintry spring 
I look into the gloom’d and rainy vale ; 
The sudden clouds, the stormy winds 
assail, 
Low’r on the fields, and with impetuous 
wing 
Disturb the lake : but Love and Memory 
clin 
To their “adie scene, in this cold infiu- 
ence pale ; 
Yet priz’ *d, as when it bloom’d in Sum- | 
mer’s ‘gale, 
Ting’d by his setting sun. When sorrows 
fling, 
Or slow Disease, thus, o’er some beauteous 
form 
Their shadowy languors, form, devoutly 
dear 
As thine to me, Honora, with more warm 
And anxious gaze the eyes of Love sincere 


Bend on the charms, dim in their tintless ‘ A, 
saow, rer 
Than when with health’s vermilion hues 7 
they glow. 78 
He who thinks that the British con- a ft 


stitution oughttoconsist of threemem- 78 


bers of very different natures, of | 


which it does actually consist, and © 


i 


thinks it his duty to preserve each of 
those members in its proper place, 
and with its proper proportion of pow- 
er, must (as each shall happen to be 
attacked) vindicate the three several 

parts on the several principles pecu- ” 
liarly belonging to them. He cannot ~ 
assert the democratick part on the | 


principles on which monarchy is sup- “i 
ported; nor can he support monarchy PEE 


onthe principles of democracy; nor’ 





can he maintain aristecracy on the | 1 , 
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grounds of the one or of the other, 
or of both. All these he must sup- 
port on grounds that are totally diffe- 
rent, though practically’they may be, 
and happily with us, they are, brought 
into one harmonious body. A man 
could not be consistent m defending 
such various, and at first view, dis- 
cordant parts of a mixed constitution, 
without that sort of inconsistency with 
which Mr. Burke stands charged. 

_ As any one of the great members 
of this constitution happens to be en- 
dangered, he that is a friend to all of 
them, chooses and presses the topicks 
necessary for the support of the part 
attacked. with all the strength, all the 
earnestness, the vehemence, with all 
the power of stating, of argument, 
and of colouring which he happens to 
possess, and which the case demands. 
He is not to embarras the minds of 
his hearers, or to encumber, or over- 
lay his speech, by bringing into view 
at once (as if he were reading an aca- 
demick lecture) all that may and 
ought, when a just occasion presents 
itself, to be said in favour of the other 
members. At that time they are out 
of the court; there is no question con- 
cerning them. Whilst he opposes his 
defence on the part where the attack 
is made, he presumes, that for his re- 
gard to the just rights of all the rest, 
he has credit in every candid mind. 
He ought not to apprehend, that his 
raising fences about popular pyjvileges 
this day, will infer, that he ought,. on 
the next, to concur with those who 
would pull down the throne: because 
on the next he defends the throne, it 
ought not to be supposed that he has 
abandoned the rights of the people. 

A man who, among various objects 
of his equal regard, is secure of some 


and full of anxiety for the fate of}. 


others, is apt to go to much greater 
lengths in his preference oi the ob- 
jects of his immediate solicitude than 
Mr. Burke has ever done. A man so. 
circumstanced, often seems to under- 
vaiue, to vilify, almost to reprobate 
and disown, those that are out of dan- 
ger. This is the voice of nature and 
truth, and not of inconsistency and 
| Tulse pretence. The danger of any’ 


| 
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thing very dear to us, removes, for 
the moment, every other affection 
from the mind. When Priam had his 
whole thoughts employed on the body 
of his Hector, he repels with indigna- 
tion,and drives from him with athousand 
reproaches, his surviving sons, who, 
with an officious piety, crowded about 
him to offer their assistance. A good 
critick (there is no better than Mr. 
Fox) would say that this is a master- 
stroke, and marks a deep understand- 
ing of nature in the father of poetry. 
He would despise a Zoilus who would 
conclude from this passage that Ho- Sa 
mer meant to represent this man of 
affliction as hating, or being indifferent 
and cold in his affections to the poor B 





relicks of his house, or that he prefer- T 
red a dead carcass to his living chil- A 
dren. | 
— Y 
SONG—MUTUAL LOVE. : 
When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptur’d still to call thee mine, J 
To call thee thine for life ; 
I glory in the sacred ties, , 


Which modern wits and foolsidespise, 
Of husband and of wife. 


One mutual flame inspires our bliss: 
The tender look, the melting kiss, 
Evw’n years have not destroy’d; 
Some sweet sensation ever new 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true, 
That Love can ne’er be cloy’d. 


Have La wish? ’Tis all for thee; 
Hast thou a wish? Tis all for me; 
So soft our moments move, 
That angels look with ardent gaze, 
Well pleas’d to see our happy days, 
And bid us live—and love. 


If cares arise (and cares will come) 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 
-I lull me there to rest; 
And is there aught disturbs my fair ? 
I bid her sigh out all her care, 
And lose it on iny breast. 


FROM HAFIZ. 


Though 1 have felt a love:’s woes, 
Ask me not what they were ; 
Though absence robs me of repose, 
Ask not to know my care. ' 


No longer since than vesternight, 
The fair in murmurs sweet 
Blest me with accents of delight, 

Which bid me not repeat. 








' Why bite thy lip? Why hints suggest, 
As if I could betray? : 
A ruby lip, ’tis true, I’ve prest; 
But whose—don’t bid me say. 


Absent from her, forlorn I moan, 
Affliction haunts my cot: 

But what I bear thus all alone, 
Ah' prithee, ask me not! 


Hartz, a stranger late to wo, 
Now feels it in excess ; 
Ask not his boundless love to know, 
*Tis what he can’t express. 
When the fair Rose amidst her flow’ry train, 
With virgin blushes greets the dewy morn; 
Say, will th’ enamour’d Nightingale remain 
A lonely warbler on the desert thorn? 


When the dark sullen Genii of the night, 

Behold the Moon slow rising o’er the wave, 

Those wayward spirits curse the beauteous 
light, 

And hide with envy in her gloomy cave. 


Yet shall the traveller with enraptured eye, 

As late he treads his solitary way, 

O’erlook each radiant gem that decks the 
sky, 

Alone rejoicing in her brighter ray. 


The sweetest rose that blushful hails the 
morn ; 

The moon’s mild lustre rising o’erthe main : 

The fairest maids Gergestan’s blooms adorn, 

Or all Circassia’s lovely virgin train. 


These, these, O Selima, unnotic’d shine, 
Lost in the blaze of thy superiour charms; 
And whilst I may aspire to call thee mine, 
No saint more liappy in a Houri’s arms. 


O, Angel of delight! of thee possest, 

Not Paradise should bribe me from my love; 
Ev’n the fond hope that animates my breast, 
Speaks the pure raptures of the blest above. 


The two ballads which we now transcribe are like 
many precious relicks, exceedingly old but exceed- 
ingly beautiful, 

When trees did bud and ficlds were green 
And broom bloom’d fair to see, 

When Mary was complete fifteen 
And Love. laugh’d in her e’e : 

Blythe Davie’s blinks her heart did move 
To speak her mind thus free, 

Gang down the burn, Davie love, 
And I will follow thee. 


Now Davie did each lad surpass, 
That dwelt on this burn side; 
“And Mary was the bonniest lass 
Just meet to be a bride. 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 


Her cheeks were rosy red and white, 
Her cen were bonny blue, 
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Her looks were like Aurora bright, 
Her lips like dropping dew. 
Blythe Davie’s-blinks, &c. 


What pres’d, I guess, was harmless play, 
And nothing sure unmeet ; 
For, ganging hame, I heard them say, 
They lik’d a walk so sweet. 
Blythe Davie’s blinks, &c. 


Wis cheek to her’s he fondly laid; 
She cried, sweet love, be true ; 

And when a wife, as now a maid, 
To death I’li follow you. 


As Fate had dealt to him a routh 
Straight to the kirk he led her, 
There plighted he his faith and truth; 
And a bonny bride he made her. 


No more asham’< to own her love - 
Or speak her mind thus free, 

Gang down the burh, Davie love, 
And I will follow thee. 

Will ye go to the ewe-bughts, Marion, 
And weat in the sheep wi’ me, 

The sun shines sweet my Marion, 
But nae half sae sweet as thee. 


O, Marion’s a bonny-lass, 

And the blythe blinks in her e’e 
And fain wad I marry Marion 

Gin Marion wad marry me. 


There’s goud in your garters, Marion, 
And silk on your whvte hauss-bane ; 
Fu’ fain wad I kiss my Marion 
At e’en when I come heme, 


I’ve nine milk ewes, my Mavion ; 
A cow and a brawney quey, 

T’ll gie them a’ to my Marion 
Just on her bredal day. 


And ye’s get a green sey apron 
And waistcoat of the London brown; 
And vow but ye will vap’ring 
Whene’er ye gang to the town. 


I’m young and stout, my Marion, 
Nane dances like me on the green, 
And gin ye forsake me, Marion, 
Pil e’en draw up we Jean. 


Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasee, 

And soon as my chin has nae hair on, 
I shall come west and see ye. 


me 


MERRIMENT,» 


Mr. Sheridan, in one of his replies 
in the house of commons, remarked 
on the Lord Advocate’s speech, that 
it proved the strength of his memory, 


and the brilliancy ef his wit—but ad- 
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ded, that he had that day used his fa- 
culties in rather a perverse way, for 
he had called in his memory to the 
aid of his wit, and employed his fancy 
in the production of his facts. In his 
jokes, added he, we admire the accu- 
racy of his recollection, and when he 
states his facts, he astonishes us with 
the flights of his fi any 


The ladies of Paris are at least as 
much attached to thin clothing as 
those of London. Madame Recamier, 
having become very conspicuous for 
the thinness of her attire, one day, 
when she had a good deal of compa- 
ny, a packet was brought directed for 
her, and entitled, “ Bevan for Madame 
R -’? Tt was brought up, and 
thinking it was an elegant dress she 
had ordered from her milliner, the la- 
dy resolved to treat her friends with 
a sight of this new invention of her 
fancy. It was opened, and there ap- 
peared a vine-leaf. 





A Miss Lambe, a young lady of 
large fortune, but unrecommended 
by any share of beauty, or grace of 
person, was married, when just out of 
her minority, to a young officer, who 
had nothing but his pay, but who uni- 
ted the elegance of an Adonis to the 
strength of a Hercules. A person 
expressing his surprize at the match; 
Mr. Deputy Birch said, “ You may 
depend upon it that the Lamée would 
not have gone off so well, had it not 
been for the Mint sauce!’ 


‘Y ownshend, of Covent Garden The- 
atre, being once appointed to a part in 
a pantomime, in which he was to as- 
cend in a cloud, while singing, ex- 
chimed, “It may be a flight of the 
froer’s, but curse me if it shall be a 
light of mine’! 

Mr. Garrow, examining a witness, 
asked him what his business was: he 
answered, #‘.4 dealer in old iron,”?— 
“Then,” said the counsel, “you must 
of course be a thief.” —*I don’t see,” 
replied the witness, “ why a dealer in 
zron must necessarily be a thief, more 
than a dealer in drass.” 
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Lord Chatham, during the time that 
he was the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, was seldom visible to any of the 
gentiemen who attended on navy bu- 
siness until noon. Whether it was 
from this circumstance or not, that he 
was usually denominated the date Lord 
Chatham, the reader must determine. 

== 
For The Port Folio. 


MORTUARY. 


Died, on Sunday the 22d ult. in the 
nineteenth year of her age, Miss Ann 
ABERCROMBIE, daughter of the Rev. 
James Abercrombie, D. D. one of the 
assistant ministers of Christ-Church 
and St. Peter’s. 

This young lady possessed every 
virtue which could give lustre to the 
female character. Her native affabi- 
lity, suavity of manners, and gentle- 
ness of disposition commanded uni- 
versal respect and esteem,—her affec- 
tionate sensibility endeared her to her 
friends and relatives=—while her un- 
feigned and exemplary piety recom- 
mended her to God, and enabled her 
to receive the sudden summons of 
Death to give an account of her stew- 
ardship, with holy confidence and 
christian resignation. 

‘* What, though short thy date ! 

Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures. 

That ery long which answers life’s great 
end. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 


TO SLEEP. 
Sweet sleep! I woo thee to my care-worn 
bed, 
To ease a mind press’d low by deep de- 
spair : 


Thy pinions o’er my tear-dew’d pillow spread, 
And give to mute oblivion all my care. 


Oh come, Lethean god! thou son of night! 
Lo! round me slumber partners of the 
bowl ; 
Reduce’d by riot loud and mad delight, 
And I weigh’d down by agony of soul. 


Time was, when I with joyous smile serene, 
When Welcome met me with her cordial 
hands, 
When Friendship warm did hail me in the 
scene, 
And youthful Leve weav’d soft his silken 
bands: 
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When Leyrid grac’d with gladsome steps 
the grove, ce 
And heard my words steal on her willing 
ear : 
When she approv’d my tender tale of love, 
And with kind promises my soul would 
cheer : 


That I with hope elate and joyful mind, 
Did view fair Nature’s flowers on ev’ry 
plain ; 
And in each little shrub I seem’d to find 
Some emblem that my labours were not 
vain. 
But now, how chang’d the scene! those air- 
built schemes 
Which ivies, fondly interweaving, taught : 
Alas! are fled; and with them all those 
dreams 
Which Fancy, with delusive whispers, 
wrought. 
Now at the ev’ning’s close, and morning’s 
dawn 
To meet the maid so dearly lov’d I rove ; 
But now no more her footsteps print the lawn, 
Endear’d by mute memoriats of our love. 
In other climes she sadly wastes the day ; 
>Mid other friends she muses oft in tears, 
Qn one who far from her invokes the lay 
To bid bright Hope and Promise hush his 
fears. 
SEDLEY. 


For The Port Folio 
TO BEGINNING LOVE. 


Come, blooming boy! my inmost heart ex- 
plore, 
Thy power I own, thy influence scorn no 
more. 
I saw full many a maid 
In charms divine array’d ; 
I saw, nor felt the flaine, 
Till fair Eliza came ; 
The flame I dread, yet dare to cherish, 
In which all other cares must perish. 


Since you have plac’d, in her soul-melting 
eye, 
Charms that can fill me with such ecstasy, 
O! that thou wouldst inspire 
Me with one spark of fire, 
That so, I may impart 
The feelings of my heart : 
And, thou assisting! if her soul I move, 
I'll swear thou art indeed the God of Love. 


Sweet boy! to thee my manhood I resign, 
My life, my cares, my soul, are wholly thine ; 
Him pity then, and save 
Who dar’d thy pow’r to brave : 
Make but my love relent, 
To thee I’m penitent. 
Thy influence no more will I despise, 
But bless thee, boy! by sweet experience 
wise. 


SELIM. 
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The following elegy commemorates the heavy loss 
experienced by the whole province of Upper Canada in 
the foundering of a vessel with twenty-seven passen- 
gers on board, in the night between the 8th and 9th of 
‘ictober, 1804, Among the passengers, besides many 
other people of respect ability, were Mr, Cochrane,Judge 
of the King’s Bench, and Mr. Gray, Solicitor General. 


O, what avails Distinction’s splendid crowns 

Blest years in view, with smiling prospects 
fair, : 

Since swept away by Fate’s terrifick frown, 

We know them only now as things that were, 


Grief’s arrows dipt in rankling poison show, 

Our trembling hearts that man must ofter 
mourn, 

In haste abroad with golden hopes we go, 


But cruel death arrests our wish’d return. 


Yet sweet’s the memory of departed worth» 

That dims our eyes and melts our swelling 
hearts, : 

Calls all the force of dear affection forth, 

And grateful sorrow to the soul imparts. 

With eager steps the luckless ship they 
throng, 

Unhappy Gray,* reluctant, looks behind, 

As York withdraws, the sailor’s pensive song 

With tremor shakes determined Cochrane’s 
mind. 

New Castle bleak appears in open view, 

The — port—they hail the wished for 

and, } 
They gladly bid the surly lake adieu, 
And jump, in fond idea, on the strand. 


Alas! the reddening sun’s departing beam, 

Sheds, in the fading woods a checkered 
light; 

The holiow blasts a rising storm proclaim, 

And thickening clouds obscure the face of 
night. 


The rising tempest backs the shaking sails, 

About the ship, the watchful boatswain 
cries 

The feeble bark, by ancient service frail, 

Before the storm, with dreadful crashing 
flies. 

The raging billows dash her op’ning sides, 

Coid fear appals the lately jovial train, 

His secret grief the friendly captain hides, 

And keenly tries the nautick art in vain. 


- 


O cruel lake} must thy insatiate jaws, 

Demand with rigorous haste an annual prey, 

Asunder burst kind Nature’s dearest laws, 

And blast the finest gems we can dis- 
play. 

The weeping mother mourns her darling 
son, 

The brightest hope of all her lovely race, 

Scarce had the youth his virtuous course be- 
gun, 4 





* Mr. Gray wished to go by land, but} at last, out of 


complacence to Mr. Cochrane who had just come im 
from the States, and was fatigued travelling by land, 
he consented to go in the ship, 

+ A vessel had been lost with all the crew in O¢to- 
ber of the preceding year. 
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When barb’rous Death obtrudes his loathed 


embrace. 
The smiling housewife tells her children 
dear, 


As for their loving sire they fondly cry, 
Be good, my loves, papa will soon be here, 
Just as he heaves with life’s departing sigh. 


Perhaps, she trembles at the dreadful storm, 
And dark forebodings feels yet knows not 


why, 

Her laughing babe she clasps of beauteous 
form, 

While rolling drops are glistening in her 
eye. 

These terrours gone and lock’d in gentle 
sleep, 

Her husband meets her with the smiles of 
love 3 

She fondly says, his dangers made her 


weep, 
But present joys her hasty fears remove. 


Dream on, thou fair! in sweet delusion blest, 

Too soon the mournful tale shall meet thine 
ear, 

Why dissipate the pleaure-giving mist, 

Or draw with baneful haste, the burning 
tear. 


But private griefs are lost in publick wo, 
Thy fate, O lib’ral Gray ten thousands weep, 
A country’s tears bewail mild Cochrane low, 
And curse the ravage of the cruel deep, 


Struck as their worth in full meridian shone, 

Their baleful lot a weeping tomb denies, 

Where Friendship’s hallowed voice might 
oft bemoan, 

The ruthless bursting of its fondest ties. 


Ah! little thought their aged, anxious 


sires, 

Who saw with joy, their ripening powers 
expand, 

That bitter Fate would crush their living 
fires, 
When strewing blessings o’er a favoured 
land. : 
Cold are the hands that loosed the captive’s * 
chain, 

And still the heart that cherished honour 
bright ; 

Locked is the tongue that soothed the ear of 
pain, 

And pale th’ illumined face that spread de - 
light. 





* Mr. Gray had given liberty to several blacks and 
provided for their future comfort and support. 








But hark a voice from Sinai’s top proclaims 

The hallowed friends of virtue never die ; 

Washed pure and clothed in bright Sera- 
phick flames, 

They join their kindred spirits in the sky. 


Life’snever short, but lasting pleasureknows 
When holy deeds its different portions date, 
Th’ attending angel budding palms bestows, 
For virtuous triumphs in this mortal state. 


No more in tears your happy friends lament, 

Go rather seek, with care, the way they 
trod, 

Combin’d with all the graces mild content, 

That leads the pious Christian straight te 


God. 
N. N. 


For The Port Folio. 

To my Sweetheart on her birthday, 
Paphia calls the Graces tar 
To deck with flow’rs her auburn hair, 
As far abroad to day she goes, 
To see whiat vot’ries Jove bestows, 
In the wild Canadian woods, 
Interspers’d with chrystal fioods; 
The Queen in splendid beauty shone, 
Girded with her brilliant zone, 
And swiftly cuts the liquid sky, 
Till Laura’s form attracts her eye; 
Admiring much in great delight, 
To view her heart she wings her flight, 
But started backward from the doer * 
On finding Pallas there before ; 
The ladies both in wonder gaz’d, 
At such a meeting much amaz’d, 
Till at last the blue-ey’d maid, 
Te the Cyprian goddess said, 
Jove himself forever kind, 
To Laura grants a feeling mjnd, 
A form with ew’ry beauty grac’d, 
A soul improv’d above the rest ; 
This morning of her natal day, 
To her some presents I convey, 
But find on the most careful view, 
That Jove has left me nought to do, 
And that the maid can never want, 
The precious gifts that I can grant ; 
For gifts are useless, yours or mine, 
To one so perfectly divine. 
Then Venus with a smile replied, 
And why does Pallas thus decide ? 
I grant from me no gift she needs, 
Such merit ev’ry hope exceeds ; 
But may we not her bliss improve, 
By pointing out the joys of love, 
And make her tender heart rejoice, 
Since we have power to bicss her choice. 
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